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tradesmen. And as for improvement—they vote all discoveries a humbug, and 
study a bore. Yet these persons, physicians in name, and by virtue of a parch¬ 
ment title, claim and assert an equality of rank with the'well-educated, the 
high-minded, the studious, and progressive members of the profession. Thev 
form a part of the same body politic, and by their character and conduct de¬ 
termine its estimation in the world. Twenty years ago nearly all graduates of 
medical schools were sure to possess a respectable degree of knowledge and 
skill; but now, although the graduates of a certain number of schools have 
higher attainments than ever, the remainder occupy the very lowest point in 
the scale, which begins at the zero of ignorance and ends at the climax of 
wisdom. 

We repeat, then, that owing to the very large proportion of incompetent per¬ 
sons annually admitted into the ranks of the profession, it must, as a body, be 
held to have degenerated : while at the same time the number of accomplished 
graduates is every year increasing. Thus it happens that the diploma alone 
is no evidence of competency: its source decides its value. Coming from one 
quarter it affords presumption of its owner’s ignorance ; coming from another 
source it gives assurance that its possessor has at least had the opportunity of 
becoming a competent physician. It had perhaps been well for the author of 
this Address to consider these things before asserting “ that much of what 
has been said recently in relation to our Medical Schools, are untruths.” 

We find little room for dissent from the author’s remarks upon quackery, 
some of which are very much to the point. For instance: “ Persons , in this 
strange world, frequently have more power than either truth or fact; and con¬ 
sequently, the legitimate instrumentality of a physician is oftener interrupted 
by the unwise and unjust intermeddling of others, than by any other agen¬ 
cies.” This we conceive to be the kernel of the whole subject. It is not by 
reason that medicine can be assailed; the raging vice of the times, the itch 
of people to give opinions upon all possible subjects, and most especially upon 
those they know nothing about, that is the secret of quackery in politics and 
religion, as well as in medicine. 

“Men,” says Dr. Baldwin, “whose opinions or judgment we would value 
highly on any of the ordinary affairs of life; men who are distinguished 
for their good sense and philanthropy, and who are deeply learned in all 
that pertains to their own calling, are generally profoundly ignorant of all the 

requisites necessary to a just and enlightened view of ours. . . . Yet it is 

true that such men often lead public opinion in matters directly affecting the 
science of medicine.” 

A notable instance happens to present itself while we are writing. In an 
article on “ authority in matters of opinion,” contained in the Edinbugh Re¬ 
view for April, 1850, the writer says that homoeopathy is plausible. The reason 
is a curious one. “ The homocopathist,” he remarks, “tells us that much of 
what we call disease is, in fnct, a curative process. That the acceleration of 
the pulse, for instance, in fever, is an effort of nature to escape from a mis¬ 
chievous influence,” &c. Think of a doctrine being attributed to homoeopathy 
which has been that of the whole medical world, with trifling exceptions, from 
the time of Hippocrates to the present day! And yet such blunders, and 
worse, are made perpetually by the would-be critics of our science. 

The Address before us contains many sound views respecting the various 
medical impostures which are in fashion just now, and very properly cautions 
those who heard it against attaching to them undue importance, or suppos¬ 
ing that they can exert any permanent influence on the condition and pros¬ 
pects of the medical profession. Such arguments are undoubtedly useful; 
but they would be quite unnecessary if our physicians were as fam'iliar with 
the history of medicine as they would become under a different system of 
education from that which now prevails. A. S. 



